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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
AN INDIAN, 

This is an Indian of the Beaver tribe, from the 
North-west coast of America. You see his moc- 
casins, his hunting shirt, and his bow and arrow. 
Just behind him you see his tent pitched, while at 
a little distance you see three of his brother In- 
dians rowing a small boat. This tribe of Indians 
are said to be very ugly, uncleanly and ill formed. 
The men have two double lines, either black or 
blue, tattooed upon each cheek, from the ear to 
the nose. The gristle of the bone is pierced to 
admit a goose quill or a small piece of wood to be 
passed through theorifice. Their clothing is made 
of the dressed skins of reindeer. Their lodges or 
huts are made very simply of a few poles, support- 
ed hy a fork and forming a semi-circle at the bo!- 
tom, with branches or bark for a covering. Tho? 
build two of these huts facing one another, and 
make a fire between them. They make their own 
nets and weapons for hunting, such as bows, ar- 
Their canoes are 
small, pointed at both ends, flat bottomed, and 
covered in the forepart. They are made so light, 
that the man whom one of these vessels bears on 
the water can in return carry it over land without 
difficulty. They have one very queer custom 
among them. When the father of a family goes a 
journey, he cuts off a lock of his hair, and having 
divided it into several parts, he fastens one of 
them to the hair on the upper part of his wife’s 
head, blowing on it three times with all the vio- 
lence in his power, at the same time uttering cer- 
tain words; the others he fastens with the same 
formalities on the heads of his children. I cannot 
tell you why he does this; but I suppose he thinks 
there is some great virtue in it. Just as the poor 
Hindoo did about the old bit of ‘* Windsor soap” 
paper, that his priest deceived him about. (You 
recollect I told you about it in the Companion of 
Dec. 23d of last year.) These Indians are afflict- 
ed with yery few diseases, and their only remedies 
consist in binding the temples, producing perspira- 
tion, singing and blowing on the sick person. 
Should the sick person happen to die, the near 
relatives blacken their faces, cut off their hair, 
and pierce their arms with knives and arrows, The 
grief of the women is much more violent than that 
ofthe men. They not only cut their hair and cry 
and howl, but will sometimes with the utmost delib- 
eration employ sharp instruments to separate the 
nails from their fingers, and then force back the 
flesh beyond the first joint, which they immediate- 
ly amputate. This extraordinary mark of afflic- 
tion however is only displayed at the death of a 
favorite son, husband or father. Many of the old 
women have so often repeated this ceremony that 
they have not a complete finger left on either 
hand. I do not tell you of this to make you feel 





badly, but to make you thankful that you are the 
children of civilized Christian parents, and are not 
left to be so ignorant, and so foolishly cruel. P. 





Written for the Youth's Conipanion. 
LITTLE JOE. 

My dear Girls,—A few weeks since, I wrote to 
you about ‘‘ the first good book.” To day I will 
tell you a story of a little boy who disobeyed his 
mother, and fell into the water. It was five years 
ago. We were travelling on the Erie Canal. 
There were a great many passengers in the boat, 


»| and among others, a family from Ireland, going to 


Michigan. The man was intemperate; and this 
made him very stupid and disagreeable: and you 
will see by my story, how little he loved his family. 
They had three children. The mother had to 
take all the care of them. One was about four 
years old; his name was Joseph. His mother al- 
ways called him ‘‘ Jo-ey,” but the passengers and 
boatmen called him ‘‘ little Joe.” And they called 
your Cousin H. ‘‘the little boy with the white 
hat.” Little Joe very seldom said a word to any 
body, but he wanted to be all the time running 
about the boat, and getting into danger; and we 
expected every day to see him fall into the canal. 

There is a board, about six inches wide, which 
runs quite around the outside of a canal boat, like 
a narrow shelf, just above the water. Little Joe 
would get out of the window, and walk on that 
board from one end of the boat to the other. His 
mother often forbade it, but when she was taking 
care of the babe, he would go again. 

One warm afternoon we were all very still in 
the cabin, some were reading, some were sewing ; 
others were taking a quiet nap in their little berths. 
The boys were amusing themselves on deck; 
Joey’s mother was sleeping with her babe in her 
arms, while I was sitting in a corner, writing a 
letter to dear Grandma. Suddenly a boy burst 
into the cabin, exclaiming at the top of his voice, 
** look for your children, look for your children; 
there is a boy overboard!” In an instant every 
passenger rushed on deck, each mother trembling 
lest it should prove to be her own dear boy. 
‘*Where is Henry?” ‘* Where is James?” 
‘© Where is the boy with the white hat?” exclaim- 
ed one and another; all these were safe; but no 
one answered to the call of ‘‘ where is little Joe?” 

The horses were stopped and the boat was run 
bounce against the shore; the passengers and 
boatmen jumped off and ran for the place where 
the boy told them he heard something fall heavily 
into the water, which he at first supposed was a 
stick f.om the woodpile; but as he watched it a 
few moments, he saw a boy’s arm rise up and 
then sink down again. In the confusion no one 
except your Uncle thought to take any thing to 
get the child out with, and no one present could 
swim. But one of the boatmen took the boat- 
hook which your Uncle carried to him, and went 
some distance into the water, while your Uncle 
held him by one hand, and after a while he caught 
the hook into something and lif.ed it up, and there 
was poor little Joe! Oh, how frightfully he looked; 
his clothes and his hair hanging down as wet as 
they could be; the water streaming off from him, 
and his face so black. Oh you cannot think how 
shocking it was. And then as soon as the poor 
mother saw him, she shrieked out, ‘‘ Oh, it’s my 
Joey, it’s my Joey;” and throwing down her 
babe she sprang from the boat, and ran scream- 
ing towards him with all her strength. And now 
every one was Calling out and telling what must be 
done to restore the child to life. But your Uncle 
knew that the harsh measures they proposed, 





would surely destroy the little of life which re- 
mained; so he kept the boy in his own arms, 
gently raising his feet so that the water might run 
out of his mouth, and he soon began to breathe a 
very little. Then he brought him back to the 
boat, and exchanged his cold, wet clothes for warm 
blankets, and bathed him carefully, and after some 
time he breathed well; but he cried incessantly 
as though he was in great distress, and sometimes 
he seemed tv be dying. Your Uncle sent a man 
forward to the next village for a Physician; and 
the Captain was very kind and hurried the boat 
on as fast as possible. The boatmen too exerted 
themselves to get on quickly, but they were so 
agitated that they could not steer straight, and 
they run the boat against the locks, till it seemed 
sometimes as if we should all be dashed in pieces. 
Soon we met the Messenger with the sad tale that 
‘*the Doctor was gone away,” and your Uncle 
went on himself about two miles farther to Roches- 
ter, and then he came to the boat with a kind 
Physician, who assured us that the poor sufferer 
would soon be better, and that the careful manner 
in which he had been managed had doubtless been 
the means of preserving his life. 

The first thing the little fellow said as soon as 
he could speak, was, ‘‘ Oh mother! I called you 
and called you when I was in the water, and why 
didn’t you come?” 

‘* But what in all this time became of the baby?” 
you will ask, The baby cried sadly at first, for it 
was afraid of every body, and its sister was only 
a little gitl about six years old, and could not 
pacify it. SolI took it away from the sight of its 
mother, and fed it and played with it, and kept it 
quiet all the remainder of the afternoon. 

Do you wonder why the father did not take 
either the boy or the baby? Alas! the father was 
good for nothing. I told you he did not love his 
children. While we were standing on the deck, 
anxiously watching those who were searching in 
the water, he came slowly along, and said to me 
in a stupid, drawling tone, ‘‘Why, whose child do 
they ’spose ’tisr’”? ‘* Whose!’ I exclaimed in 
astonishment, ‘‘ it is your little Joseph; all the 
other children are here.” ‘‘ Well,” he replied in 
the same unfeeling manner, ‘‘well, it is too late to 
save him now—they might as well let it alone.” 
Oh, the horrid effects of intemperance! It kills the 
affections—it kills the body—and it will surely 
carry the soul where it will be forever dying, yet 
never cease to live! 

The next day little Joe was climbing about the 
boat again as active as ever, though he did not 
venture to walk on the narrow shelf from whence 
he had fallen. The miserable father took no more 
care of him than before; but every time the grate- 
ful mother met your Uncle or myself, she would 
say, ‘‘Ah, and sure if it had not have been for the 
good gintleman, I should lost me poor Joey.” 

Now in return for this long story, will you not 
write me a letter and tell me whether you can 
learn any good lesson from it? This will very 
greatly please your absent aunt, ALICE. 





NARRATIVE. ~ 








A TRUE STORY OF A POLE, 

How many occurrences in our every day life, 
(did we but bethink ourselves of it,) which we 
dismiss from our minds as soon as we have bestow- 
ed upon them a passing notice, as common and 
immemorable incidents, are full of interesting 
matter for contemplation and reflection! We have 
just heard of one, which, according to our way of 
thinking, deserves to be recorded, not only as 
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being so characteristic of the kind hospitality and 
genuine good feeling that have ever distinguished 
the place of its occurrence, but as conveying a 
most striking and useful lesson of the benign na- 
ture of the institutions we live under in this favor- 
ed country. It is the true story of 

«* A most poor man, made tame by Fortune’s blows, 

Whom the experience of touching sorrows, 

Made pregnant to good pity.”’ 

Every one who has travelled on the main post 
route from Boston to Portsmouth, and Portland, 
remembers the fair, though somewhat decayed 
town of N , so delightfully situated on the 
banks of that loveliest of rivers, the Merrimac. 





It has ever been a place of considerable preten- 


sion in point of wealth and population; and though 
now suffering deeply from the effects of repeated 


conflagrations, one of which is memorable all over 
New England, as having laid a large portion of| family, too, residents in N 
one of her fairest towns in ruins, still its old char- 
Its citizens are still 


acter remains unchanged. 
distinguished for their elegant hospitality and en- 
terprising public spirit, while its neat and commo- 
dious buildings, its clean and well ordered streets. 
and the quiet beauty of its position on the sloping 
banks of the river, continue to fasten it upon the 
recollection of the traveller, as well as to endear 
it forever to the hearts of those who drew their 
first breath within its pleasant bounds. 

It was to this quiet and fair spot that a poor 
Polish wanderer, travelling westward from Canada, 
where he had landed a few months before, had 
strayed upon one fair morning a few weeks since. 
Covered with rags, the picture of squalid poverty, 
he sat starving upon the stone doorstep of one of 
the handsomest dwellings in the place. His mien 
was that of one who had seen better days, and the 
mendicant was discernible in his attire alone. 
His whole manner, as he sat exhausted at the gate, 
seemed to say, in the language of Shakspeare, 

‘* Speak with me—pity me—open your door,— 
A beggar begs, that never begged before!’” 


Attracted by a sight so unusual, the lady of the 
mansion raised the window, and demanded what 
the man wanted. His reply was couched in brok- 
en English, but accompanied by a manner striking- 
ly respectful, and a voice appealing at once to the 
heart, by its tremulous accent, for pity and relief. 
The next in- 
quiry of the lady was, why, being stout, able 
bodied, and apparently hearty and strong, he did 
To this he made answer 
that he had worked, as long as he could get em- 


He said he was in want of food. 


not work for support? 


ployment, at making stone wall for the farmers 


on his way from Canada, and at other similar oc- 
cupations; that it was his object to get to New|”. 
York, where he had prospects of more permanent tion. 
To relieve his hunger, he was 
carried in all his rags and dirt to the kitchen, and 
there ate with an avidity which clearly prov- 
ed so much of his story, at all events, as related 


employment. 


to the state of his appetite. 


During his meal he gave a more fall account of in the Hindoostanee tongue, many copies of which 
himself, and declaring that he was one of those 
unhappy Polish refugees who had been driven from 


their own country by the unhappy turn of the rev 


olution, he recapitulated the other particulars of inquired, ‘ Who is that?” 
He declared that he 


the story already related. 
had been well educated, and said that he very well 


Astonishment, however, soon gave way to other 
considerations. The sympathies of these two 
families, so strongly enlisted in his favor, were 
soon shared by others, and that day’s sun did not 
set without the adoption on their part, of measures 
for the permanent relief of the stranger. A class 
was raised of young ladies to be taught by him the 
art of playing the guitar, and a place was procur- 
ed for him in the course of a few days more, ina 
school in the town, as teacher of modern lan- 
guages, 

It gives us sincere pleasure to record this char- 
acteristic anecdote of a place so endeared to our 
earliest recollections—and to be able, moreover, 
to bear witness to so noble a triumph of that love- 
liest of the sciences, Music: How fortunate for 
the poor exile that his wanderings Jed him, in his 
distress, to the door of a musical family —and that 








BENEVOLENCE. 





recently, we heard the Superintendent ask the Schol- 
ars several questions on the text, “by their fruits 
ye shall know them,” and were much pleased with 
the prompt answer of one scholar to the question, 
‘¢ What is the best proof of our Benevolence for the 
Heathen?” 
Gospel.” We were forcibly reminded by this an- 
swer of an interesting fact which we had seen in 
Holt’s Missionary Anecdotes, which is as follows, and 
happily illustrates the benevolence of bestowing a 
single copy of the Gospel on poor benighted Heathen: 
EXTENSIVE INTEREST AWAKENED BY THE DIS- 


PROOF OF BENEVOLENCE, 
Being at a Sabbath School in a neighboring town 


The answer was, ‘‘T'o send them the 


TRIBUTION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
The Rev. Mr. Fisher, a chaplain in Bengal, re- 


.sons from one part of the city to another. 


lates the following circumstances respecting a 
number of Hindoos, who were associated together 
for the purpose of acquainting themselves with the 
truths of Christianity, in the year 1818. 

It was reported that a number of strangers from 
several villages had assembled in a fope, near 
Delhi, and were busily employed, apparently in 
friendly conversation, and in reading some books 
in their possession, which had i::duced them to re- 
nounce caste, to bind themselves to love and asso- 
ciate with one another, and to intermarry only 
with their own sect, and to lead a strict and holy 
life. A convert employed by Mr. Fisher visited 
the spot, and found about five hundred people, 
men, women, and children, seated under the shade 
of the trees, employed in reading and conversa- 
He accosted an elderly man, and said, 
** Pray whe are all these people, and whence came 
they?” ‘* We are all poor and lowly, and read 
and love this book.” ‘*‘ But what is this book?” 
‘* The book of God.” ‘* Pray let me look at it, if 
you please.” It proved to be the New Testament, 


b 


seemed to be in their possession, some printed and 
others written by themselves. The visitor pointed 
out the name of Jesus in one of the copies, and 
“That is God. He 
gave us this book.” ‘*Where did you obtain it?” 





understood all the languages of Europe, which 
was corroborated by his conversing with great 
fluency and elegance in Italian, French, and Ger- 
man. He also spoke of the arts, and said he 
could draw and paint, and play upon several in- 
struments. Being asked what instrument of music 
was his favorite, he replied the guitar; and one 
of the young ladies of the house ran and fetched 
him her’s. 

Seizing it with sparkling eyes and a marked 
rapture, as oae salutes an old friend, he imme- 
diately began to put it in tune, and then struck it 
with the practised touch of the master. The by- 
standers were of course delighted, and invited their 
nearest neighbors to witness the curious spectacle 
of a tattered beggar playing that most graceful 
instrument with so much elegance aad taste. 














** An angel from heaven gave it to us.” ‘* An 
angel?” ‘* Yes—to us he was an angel—but he 
was a man, a learned pundit.” A public reader 
appears to have been selected by themselves for 
the express purpose of reading this miraculous 
book; and their evenings have been habitually 
spent for many months in this blessed employ- 
ment, crowds gathering to hear God’s book. The 
ignorance and simplicity of many of them were 
very striking. They had never heard before of a 
printed book. All united in acknowledging the 
superiority of the doctrine of this book to every 
thing they had hitherto heard or known. An in- 
difference to the doctrine of caste soon manifested 
itself, and the interference and tyrannical authori- 
ty of the Brahmins became increasingly offensive. 
At last it was agreed to separate themselves from 


a fraternity of their own, choosing four or five, 
who could read the best, to be public teachers. 
The number daily and rapidly increasing, espe- 
cially among the poor, a public meeting was deem- 
ed necessary, to which all their congenial asso- 
ciates, were invited. A large grove near Delhi 
was selected for the purpose, and this interesting 
group had now met for the first time. They seeim- 
ed to have no particular form of worship, but each 
individual made daily and diligent use of the Lord’s 
prayer. ‘They resolved to hoid such a protracted 
meeting once a year. 

It was found that this remarkable interest among 
so large a group of inquirers was awakened by 
the distribution of some New Testaments at Hurd- 
war.—Panoplist 1818, p. 236. 








MORALITY. 





JOSEPH PRATT, AND THE OMNIBUS, 

In many cities, there are carriages kept con- 
stantly running through the streets, to carry per- 
They 
are called pmnibuses; from a Latin word which 
means for all; because they are for the accomo- 
dation of all who choose to get in and pay for the 
ride. They have steps behind, and men, who are 
accustomed to use them, can get in or out with- 
out requiring the driver to stop. But it is danger- 
ous to jump in or out of a carriage that is moving 
with any rapidity, and a person must be very 
careful who attempts it, or-he will be likely to get 





.a hurt. 


Joseph Pratt was at his father’s store in Dock 
street, in Philadelphia, and, as it began to rain, 
his father wished to send him home in the omni- 
bus, which went directly past his house. So he 
sent him to the Exchange from which it started, 
and told him to be sure, when he got opposite his 
own door, to ask the driver to step, till he had 
time to get out. 

But, as they drove along, Joseph observed that 
few of the passengers gave the driver the trouble 
of stopping. When aman came near his home, 
he would goto the lower stair behind the ommi- 
bus, and step off. It looked very safe and easy; 
and Joseph thought it would appear too much like 
a child if he should follow his father’s directions, 
and have the omnibus stopped for him to get out. 
He thought of it for some time before he could 
bring his mind to the disobedient resolution. But 
the omnibus was full of gentlemen, and he wished 
to be considered very manly, and at length deter- 
mined that he would do as the men did, and his 
father would know nothing about it. 

Now, it is not so easy or safe as it looks, to 
step from an omnibus which is in motion. It re- 
quires a person to step off quickly, and to let go 
his hold on the railing of the stairs the instant he 
makes the step. But Joseph did not know this, 
and, like other young people who wish to be 
thought wiser than their elders, he did not believe 
there was any danger, though his father had so 
strictly cautioned him against it. 

So then, when the omnibus was within a few 
doors of his home, Master Joseph went out very 
boldly, and took his station on the bottom step. 
It was raining hard, and the driver was in a hurry, 
and Joseph found he could hardly keep his footing ; 
but it was too late to change his mind, and, just 
as the omnibus was opposite to his father’s house, 
he stepped off; but, not moving nimbly enough, 
or letting go the railing in time, the motion of the 
omnibus, of course, threw him down, and he was 
left sprawling in the mud. 

What a figure he was now! He looked like 
any thing but the man he wished to be considered. 
He rose up frightened; but when he found that 
the omnibus had stopped, and the gentleman had 
got out to see if he was hurt, he was too much 
ashamed to look up. He made his way into the 
house as fast as he could, thinking as he went, 
‘*] will not pretend to be a man, until I am one.” 

But he had to meet his mother, who was not 





the rest of their Hindoo brethren, and to establish 


pleased to see his clothes in such a plight, and 
who reproved him for his folly in jumping from the 
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omnibus. Joseph did not tell her that his father 
had expressly warned him against doing so. But 
when Mr, Pratt came home, and told what partic- 
ular directions he had given to Joseph when he 
sent him to the Exchange, his mother wept, to 
think that he should be so disobedient. Joseph 
had suffered already the consequences of his sin 
and foolishness, in the hurt of his fall and the 
shame of his pride, but he felt still more mean and 
miserable when he saw the sorrow of his parents, 
and thought of the silly cause of hisdisaster. Mr. 
Pratt observed his feelings, and encouraged him 
to acknowledge and repent of his fault, Joseph 
burst into tears, threw himself on his mother’s 
lap, confessed his sin, and asked her forgiveness. 
This was soon granted; and his father, after 
leading him to ask also the pardon of God for this 
violation of the fifth commandment, advised him 
most earnestly to avoid the smallest as well as 
great sins; and to remember how sadly he had 
proved the folly of children desiring to appear 
what they are not; how ridiculous they make 
themselves by their attempts to. be independent; 
and how apt such a disposition is to lead them to 
actual sins. , 

If this account of Joseph’s disaster will lead any 
of our young readers to watch against such feel- 
ings as led Joseph astray, he will not be ashamed 
to have this story told of him, but be thankful that 
what he has been tayght by suffering, his young 


friends will learn from his experiment. 


[Youth’s Friend. 
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‘““WE HAVE LOST DADDY.” 
{A matter of Fact.} 

Not 100 miles from Baltimore, there resided a 
family among whom drunkenness might strictly be 
said to have been a ‘‘ family failing.” The father 
drank to excess—so did the mother—so did the 
children. As a natural consequence they were 
all miserably poor—wretchedly clothed, and spar- 
ingly fed. At last the father ‘‘ burned out his 
still bottom ”—rum proved too mighty for his well 
soaked clay, and he died. The disconsolate 
widow and weeping children sought solace for their 
grief in the rum that had slain their husband and 
father; and under its influence they set about pre- 
paring for his remains. ‘The work was completed 
in the manner in which drunkard’s work usually 
is. The box was neither ‘‘air tight, nor water 
tight,’’ but in it, such as it was, the remains of the 
worn out patriarch were deposited, the coffin was 
placed in a cart, and the distressed and intoxica- 
ted family, preceded by the worthy widow, ‘‘ the 
jug ” in her hand, staggered after it to the grave. 
Whenever the pangs of sorrow became too severe 
for endurance, ‘‘the jug’ was resorted to for 
consolation. How often this occurred in the first 
half mile I cannot say: but when the procession 
had toiled to the summit of a hill upon which was 
situated the place of interment, the appalling dis- 
covery was made that the cart contained nothing 
but the coffin, which had lost its footpiece. It 
was in the midst of this calamity that they were 
discovered by the gentleman from whom I receiv- 
ed the account. They had seated themselves 
upon the road side and seemed stupified with grief 
and rum. He accosted one of the group, and en- 
quired what was the matter. Ah! sobbed out 
the little lad,—‘* We have lost daddy!’ ost him! 
how? ‘Out of the eart, sir,” said the boy. 
** Yes, sir,” said another of this interesting group, 
‘*We have lost daddy, and we have no comfort 
left!”? ‘*Yes, child,” replied the provident mother, 
‘*there is a lilile in the jug yet.” The gentleman 
rode on, and the corpse was found in a creek at 
the bottom of the hill—the last place he would have 
rolled to had he been alive.—Richmond, Va. paper. 
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From the Mother's Magazine. 
LITTLE FREDERIC, 


Little Frederic was not a very bad boy, but he 





it, that was very troublesome. He was paying his 

aunt a visit in the city, and whenever he had an 

opportunity, he would ring the bells at the doors. 

He had lived in the country, and not being used 

to bells at the doors, they were quite new to him, 

and to ring them was fine sport. 

One day his aunt saw him play this naughty 

trick upon a neighbor. She took him to her room. 
‘Frederic, why did you ring Mr. Archer’s 

bell?” : 

‘* Tt was only for fun, aunty.” 

** Fun for you, I suppose, Frederic; but would 

you think it any fun to go to the door a half dozen 

times a day for nothing?” 

‘No, ma’am, I don’t think I should.”’ 

‘* Then you see you have done as you would 

not be done by. But have I not positively forbid. 

den your ringing bells in that way?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘*Then you see you have also disobeyed me. 

Now, Frederic, you know disobedience is a great 

sin, which must be punished. Do you remember 

the pretty story I read to you about the young 

man that had no arms?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am, I do so.” . 

** Do you remember that it told you how thank- 

ful you ought to be to God, for giving you hands 

and arms?” 


thon.” 
‘* No, Frederic, that is the misfertune. 


that is not a good reason for doing wrong—you 


my duty to try to make you think. Now, do you 


some to others?” 
‘* No, ma’am, I know he did not.” 


as we would they should do unto us. 


make you remember?” 
** Yes, ma’am, I think you ought.” 


to tie them behind y« u.” 


punishment. 
** How long must they be tied, aunty?” 


you know them.” 


‘*But how can I learn them with my hands|story made up just to amuse you. 


tied?”’ 


fix your geography.” 


and went down stairs. 


the use of his hands altogether. 


none of them. 


‘wicked to make such a bad use of them.” 


Then he felt as if he wanted to cry, but he re-| low. 
membered that the best way to show we are sorry 


we have done wrong, is to do right. 
to study his lesson. 





loved mischief. This gave his friends a great deal 
of trouble. He did one thing for fun, as he called 


heard that lesson, fixed his geography. 


| ‘*Oh! aunty,” said he, ‘‘ how can I learn it; I 


ought to think; and since you will not do so, it is 


suppose God gave you hands aud arms, that you c 
might do things that are unpleasant and trouble-|ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 


“* And yet you persist in ringing bells at doors, 
which is troublesome to others, and therefore wick- 
ed, for our Saviour says we must do unto others 


‘*T will place your spelling book, and when you 
know the lesson, knock, and I will come up andj times, as well as little Frederic; and I hope you 


the places without my finger to point with.” 
Here the tears trickled down his cheeks, and he 
had no hand at liberty to wipe them away. His 
aunt felt very sorry for him, and if she had thought 
he would never do so again, she would have untied 
him; but she thought he needed to be punished a 
little longer. 

‘* I will get your atlas, Frederic, and help you 
learn your lesson.” 

‘* Aunty,” said he, ‘‘ my eyes want wiping.” 
He did net like to ask her to do it. She wiped 
away the tears. This made him think, more than 
any thing, how good God was in giving him hands 
and arms; he began to feel very sorry he had 
made so bad a use of them, although only in sport. 
**Oh! aunty,” said he, ‘‘I think I should be 
badly enough off without hands and arms. God 
is very good to give them to me.” 

‘* Yes, my dear Frederic, God is indeed good. 
He bestows blessings upon us more than we can 
number. We ought to show we feel thankful for 
them, by trying to do with them only what we 
think will please Him.” 

** Aunty, I don’t think I will ever ring bells 
again for fun.” 

**T hope you never will. You know I do not 
love to punish you, but if you are naughty and 
disobedient I must do it, for God has commanded 


‘* Yes, ma’am, but I did not think about it|us to punish those under our care when they de- 


serve it, and we shall have to answer to Him if 


You do}-we do not.” 
not think when you are going to do wrong. But 


‘*Oh yes, ma’am, I know ‘ we must stand before 
the judgment, to answer for the deeds done in the 
body.’ ” 

‘* Yes; and you know when we meet there, we 
both want to hear that gracious invitation, ‘Come, 


pared for you from the foundations of the world.’” 
‘*Oh yes, ma’am; I don’t want to hear those 
dreadful words, ‘Depart, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.’” 
‘*Then we must both remember, that time is 


Do you not | given to us to prepare for eternity; and if we love 
think, since you have done it so often, and wiil t 
not mind by telling, that I ought to punish you, to| Jesus Christ’s sake; and when we die, we shall 


and serve God here, He will forgive us our sins for 


be forever in heaven with Him. Now learn your 
geography, and let me see your repentance by 


‘So do I; and that you may learn the value of| your diligence.” 
your hands, Frederick, and so be taught how| _ 
wicked it is to.make a bad use of them, I am going | little boy, hé had a very good memory. Then his 


Frederic soon learned his lesson, for although a 


aunt untied his hands, kissed him, and said she 


Frederic did not seem to think this a very great | forgave him, and he must ask God to forgive him 


too. 


He did so; and I never heard that he indulged 


** You have your lessons to learn; if you do|in that naughty habit again, of ringing bells for 
them cheerfully, you may have them untied when| fun. 


My little reader, you must not think this isa 
It is every 
word true; and | want you to ask yourself, wheth- 
er you do not make a bad use of your hands some- 


may learn from it, that it is your duty to try to 


Frederic felt that he had done wrong, and sub-| make a good use of every blessing that God has 
mitted to the punishment without saying a word, 
His aunt tied his hands behind him, fixed his book, 
You may depend he did 
not feel very comfortable when he was left alone. |™= 
He began to thimk then, how disobedient he had 
been, and how easily God could deprive him of > 
Then his face 
itched, and he could not get his hand toit; he saw 
a pin on the floor, but he could not pick it up; it 
seemed as if he wanted to do twenty things with|some account of Pittsburgh. A great many facts 
his hands in half as many minutes, and could do|might be mentioned relative to this interesting 
** Oh!” thought he, ‘‘ God is very 
good to give me two such nice hands, that I can | time. 
do so much with; I do believe I have been very 


kindly given you. 
Perhaps, if this pleases you, you will hear again 
from your friend, B. Y. 





DESCRIPTIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
PITTSBURGH, 


You request me, my dear niece, to give you 


place; but I can name only a very few at this 


Pittsburg was founded in 1765, but for a long 
period, the increase was slow. Produce was very 
Indian corn seven cents per bushel, and 
other things in proportion. At length they began 


So he began | to establish manufactories; population began rapidly 
He soon learned it; and|to increase, and the place is now more distinguish- 
when he knocked, his Aunt came up, and having 


ed for manufacturing establishments than any other 
city in the United States. 
When journeying to the West, having arrived 





have not the atlas, and I don’t believe I can find’ within about seven miles of this city, I perceived 
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Youth’s Companion, 








a smoky atmosphere and an unpleasant smell. 
One of the passengers exclaimed, ‘‘ We smell 
Pittsburg.” And really, 1 think he was not mis- 
taken, for on my arrival I perceived the same un- 
pleasant sensation, only in a greater degree. 
This is produced by the vast quantities of tar and 
coal burnt at the manufactories. Day and night 
these establishments roll up immense volumes of 
smoke, which darken the atmosphere, and dis- 
color every object. I really supposed that these 
volumes of smoke were clouds, that presaged a 
storm, and began to think that the heavens were 
ready to burst upon us in torrents of rain, and 
peals of thunder. This smoky atmosphere is so 
trying to a stranger that frequently for a number 
of days he becomes quite prostrate, and in disgust 
soon leaves the place, thinking he will return no 
more. But reflecting on the many advantages 
which Pittsburg affords to a man of business, he is 
induced to go back, soon beeomes accustomed to 
the smoke, and lives here in great comfort. 

You may be a little surprised to learn that Pitts- 
burg is a port oF ENTRY, and that shipping is 
carried on here with great success. A singular 
fact relative to this subject, was mentioned by 
Mr. Clay on the floor of Congress. To illus- 
trate the commercial habits of the people of Amer- 
ica, he said he would relate an anecdote of a ves- 
sel built and cleared out at Pittsburg for Leghorn. 
When she arrived at her place of destination, the 
master presented his papers to the proper officer, 
who would not credit them, but said to him, ‘‘ Sir 
your papers are forged. There is.no such place 
as Pittsburg in the world. Your vessel must be 
confiscated.”” The trembling captain laid before 
the officer the map of the United States, directed 
him to the Gulf of Mexico, pointed out to him the 
mouth of the Mississippi, led him a thousand miles 
up to the mouth of the Ohio, and thence another 
thousand to Pittsburg. ‘‘ There, sir, is the port 
where my vessel cleared out!” The astonished 
officer, before he had seen the map, would as 
readily have believed that the vessel had been 
navigated from the moon.” E. 














EDITORIAL. 








HABITS--No., 4. 


** Oh dear,” cried Samuel, when his sister came to 
tell him it was six o’clock and time for him to jump 
out of bed; ‘ Oh dear, I haven’t been, asleep hardly 
any yet. I’m so sleepy—go away, Jane, I’ll get up 
pretty soon.” So he turned over and was fast asleep 
again in two minutes. After a while his mother 
eame and shook him by the shoulder till he woke. 
* Oh don’t make mie get up yet, mother, it’s so cold,” 
said he, as soon as he was enough awake to know 
who it was. Then he piit one foot out of bed, but 
suddenly drew it back again, drew the clothes over 
his head and again fell asleep. Presently he heard a 
loud voice close at his ear, and starting up, he saw 
his father who had come himself to wake this foolish 
boy. ‘ Samuel, you have been called twice before 
this; it is now half past seven, so you will eat your 
breakfast in the kitchen. If yon are not dressed in 
ten-minutes, you will have none.”* Then Samuel 
got out of bed, muttering to himself, ‘“ how cross 
father is,” and went down stairs in a'very ill humor. 

Now this was Samuel’s way of beginning the day 
‘all winter; aud a great part of the spring and fall. 
He never thought of getting up till he had been call- 
ed several times, and had what he called a ‘“ scold- 
ing,” which made him feel cross, so cross that he was 
often fretful.and peevish all day. 

James was very different from Samuel; though he 
was once somewhat like him in this respect. But at 
jast he determined to jump right out of bed, as soon as 
the was called in the morning, without stopping to 
think how cold it was. At last he learned to wake 
himself at the same hour every morning; and having 
exercised a little self-control in one thing, it was 
easier for him to do so in others; so that on the whole, 





James, whose temper was naturally much like Sam- 
uel’s, was generally a more pleasant companion than 
this lazy boy. E. P. 


—= 
A BIBLE PREFERRED TO A BOAT. 

At a Sabbath School Teachers’ Meeting in Boston, 
last month, a gentleman related the following anec- 
dote:—A little boy was brought to a Sabbath School, 
who had been but a short time in this country. He 
was a very sprightly boy, and unusually fond of play. 
He obtained a little boat, which he spent much time 
in rigging, with masts and sails. One day a boy met 
him in the street, and wished to purchase his boat, 
offering him a sum of money for it; but he would not 
sell it. The boy then offered to give him a Bible for 
his boat; which he immediately accepted, and went 
home. His father asked him what he had done with 
his boat; he replied, ‘“‘I gave it to a boy for this 
Bible, and now it is mine, and I can get my Sabbath 
School Lesson at home, and not have to wait till I 
get to school to study it, and feel ashamed to have all 
the boys say their lessons better than me.” 
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, Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Mental and Moral Cultivation on Boston Com- 
mon--No. 6. 

What a change there has been in the weather to+ 
day! What a bright fair morning it was, and now, 
how dark and black! Just so it is with many chil- 
dren; they outlive their own virtue, and completely 


disappoint the hopes indulged concerning them in 
their early life. 


What could we do this dark night without the 
lamps? We are all travellers, and the world through 
which we are passing is dark, and full of dangers an.! 
difficulties. Bnt there is a lamp which we may take 
in our hands, and by its light, walk comfortably, 
steadily and safely—yes, even through the valley of 
the shadow of death. “ ‘Thy word is a Lamp to my 
feet, and a Lieut to my path,” 





There goes Mr. He’s immensely rich. But 
in some things he has been, and is now, no better off 
than myself. He came into the world as naked as I 
did. He has no better sun, moon, nor stars than I 
have. This morning air is just as sweet and refresh- 
ing tomeastohim. True, he gets respect and at- 
tention which I do not; but this is often done as to 
the Egyptian ass which bare the goddess, not to him- 
self, but only to his burden of power and wealth, 


Thirty-seven Gods Renounced for One. 


In 1646, Mioksoo, an Indian chief on Martha’s 
Vineyard, sent for a converted Indian, with whom he 
conversed upon the nature of Christianity. He ask- 
ed him, among other questions, how many gods the 
English worshipped? Hiacoomes answered, one and 
no more. ‘Then Mioksoo reckoned up about thirty- 
seven principal gods which he had; and shall I, said 
he, throw away all these thirty-seven for the sake of 
one only? 

What do you yourself think? said Hiacoomes: for 
my part, I have thrown away all these and many 
more, some years ago, and yet am preserved, as you 
see this day. 

You speak true, said Mioksoo, and I will throw 
away all my gods too, and serve that one God with 
you.—Mayhew’s Indian Narratives, p. 82. 

——— 
Argument from Experience. 

After our return to Boston, we spent an evening jn 
company with an aged clergyman. He was 84 years 
old. He gave us the following statement of his use 
of snuff: ‘* For sixty years,’ said he, ‘‘I was tied to 
the snuff box. I was so in the habit of using snuff, 
that I could not converse five minutes without taking 
nearly as many pinches in the same time. And about 
three months ago, as I was writing a sermon, a quah- 
tity of snuff fell from my nose on the paper before me. 
At this accident I was much vexed; and after wiping 
my paper I took my box and emptied its contents into 
the chimney corner, and put the box into the cu 
board. And after seven days of struggle, I lost all 
hankering after snuff; and have had no desire for it 
since. I have felt altogether better since I left off the 
use of it than I did before.’”* Here is encouragement 
for the inebriate, the temperate drinker, and the to- 
bacco chewer, the snuff taker, and the smoker, to 
make an effort to break off from their improper hab. 





its. It may cost a struggle—but victory may be won. 
This old. man waged war against a habit which had 
increased in inveteracy for 60 years; and he triumph- 
ed. He thinks that all it needs to break off from any 
such habit, is “to will to do so.” “Ifa man pleases 
he can do it.” Try it, reader, whoever you may be, 
who are in the habit of using alcohol in any shape, or 
tobacco in any form. And no doubt you will prove 
successful, and find yourself better for it—possessing 
better health—more comfortable feelings—and a 
fuller purse.— Ohio Obs. 


ee 
A poor Blind Girl. 


A poor blind girl, in England, brought to a clergy- 
man 30 shillings, for the missionary cause. He ob- 
jected, “* You are a poor blind girl, and cannot afford 
to give so much.” ‘I am indeed blind,” said she, 
“but can afford to give these 30 shillings, better per- 
haps than you suppose.” ‘ How so.” “Iam, Sir, 
by trade, a basket maker, and can work as well in 
the dark, as in the light. Now, I am sure in the last 
winter, it must have cost those girls who have eyes 
more than 30 shillings for candles to work by, which 
I have saved; and therefore hope you will take it for 
the missionaries.” — Burder’s Mis. Anecdotes, p. 318. 

—>— 
Attachment of an African to the Word of God. 


On the arrival of two vessels at Demarara, from 
Dominica, with a great number of slaves, among 
whom were several Methodists, a native female of 
the latter place, on hearing of their arrival, went on 
board of one of the vessels. As soon as they saw her 
they exclaimed, ‘‘ Here are we; we came from de 
word of God: we bin hearing de word of God in 
Dominica; but we no know if we hear de word of 
God new. Poor we! We no care where dem bring 
we, so we hear de word of God.” On being told 
they would find a chapel and missionaries there, in a 
moment their sorrow was turned to joy. Hailin 
those in the other ships, they cried out, ‘‘ Keep ym 
heart, dere be chapel here.” 

. Burder’s Mis. Anecdotes, p. 313. 


Se one 
Ancient Music Revived. 


** A young lady of high accomplishment, in absence 
of the servant, stepped to the door on the ringing of 
the bell, which announced a visit from one of her ad- 
mirers. On entering, the beau, glancing at the harp 
and “sate which stood in the apartment, exclaimed, 
‘¢ | thought I heard music—on which instrument were 
you performing, Miss?” ‘ On the gridiron, sir, with 
the accompaniment of the fryingpan!” replied she, 
‘my mother is without help, and she says that I must 
learn to finger those instruments sooner or later, and 
I have this day commenced taking a course of. les- 
sons.’ *’—Haverhill Gazette. 


centineliieeemte 

SensisLE Query.—When one of the English com- 
manders was at Canton, the officers of his frigate gave 
a ball. Whilst they were dancing, a Chinese whe 
had quietly looked on during the operations, said to 


one of the company, “‘ Why don’t you let your ser- 
vants do this for you?” 














POETRY. 








TO MISS H—. 


Who found a wild flower blooming upon the grave of her 
beloved and lamented Father. 


*T was but a flower— 
A simple, unobtrusive bud of blue, 
That lived its hour 
Upon the lowly turf—and yet it grew 
here filial tears will oft the spot bedew. 
And though the eye 
Of passing stranger might not call it rare, 
And let it die 
Unnoticed,—there was one who marked it there: 
*T was on her Father’s grave—and O how fair! 
To slender thing, 
When sorrow shrouds the spirit deep in gloom, 
The heart will cling; 
How sweet to trace a light upon the tomb, 
To mark the lonely flower—sent there to bloom. 
Thus with the tear, 
Which tenderness upon the grave will shed, 
f one so dear, - 
May memory wake sweet thoughts upon thy dead, 
And gentler than the flower that decks his bed. 
And though no more 
The accents of his love fall on thy ear, 
As wont before, 
May resignation consecrate the tear, 





And with the bud, the promised ‘‘bew ” appear. 
H. J. S. 
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